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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Notes on Politics and History. A University Address. By Viscount 
Morley, 0. M., chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 201 p. $1.00 
net) 
Lord Morley 's Notes on Polities and History is a little volume made 
up of a revised and amplified address delivered at the University of 
Mauchester, of which he is chancellor. Taking his departure from the 
coincidence that the address was delivered upon the "anniversary of the 
birth of Rousseau a couple of hundred years ago, ' ' Lord Morley first re- 
views the valence of that most remarkable writer, in whom he has a 
right to a peculiar interest, and then digresses upon some of the ' ' dozen 
books in political literature" that "rank in history as acts, not books." 
He finds some interesting and significant thoughts upon the value of 
history and politics, of their scientific method, of the growing range of 
history that imposes the necessity of specialization, and yet of the es- 
sential fact of the unity of history. His wide reading enables him to 
present some striking examples of the limitations of history when the 
historian seeks to judge of the future by the past, or even to draw par- 
allels between past aud present. He considers the contribution to civ- 
ilization made by several nations, and holds the balance with an even 
haud. 

It is needless to say that the book is discursive, or "dispersive," as 
Lord Morley himself calls it. The title well describes it: a bundle of 
notes, in which one may find many thoughts by one whose mind is both 
acute and well informed, but in which it is disappointing to find no 
definite central theme, no clue to guide one. 

Pierce Butler 

The Rise of the American People. A Philosophical Interpretation of 

American History. By Roland G. Usher, Ph. D. (New York: 

The Century Company, 1914. 404 p. $2.00) 

In this book the author has condensed our history down to 1850 into 

seventeen chapters aud devotes the remaining twelve to the last half 

century. Anyone at all familiar with the history of this country will 

know how difficult is the task of condensation at best, but with such a 

handicap as the author has thus voluntarily assumed for himself, the 

result could not be promising. The defects in the first portion of this 
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history are as pronounced as is the excellence of the last chapters and it 
can but be regretted that the author thought it necessary to join two 
such incongruous parts under one title. In the hasty survey of the 
first two hundred years of our history there are necessarily many gaps 
that constitute serious defects in the narrative. The author has been 
compelled to omit practically all discussion of the period of discovery 
and settlement prior to the founding of the English colonies. Never- 
theless he did not need to add the caption in the table of contents, 
"Spanish and French exert no influence on the history of the United 
States." This is an entirely gratuitous blunder and gives the serious 
student a pause as he begins the perusal of such a work. Nor is his 
statement of the meaning of American history quite reassuring when he 
says: "The history of the United States is the story of the last and 
geographically longest stage in the westward progress of the Aryan 
race." Possibly our neighbors on the north might have something to 
say as to this generalization, especially since the conquest of their 
gigantic wilderness is only well begun. 

In the chapter on the English genesis of the United States we have 
presented a mass of material interesting and full of color but quite lack- 
ing in organization. There is no mention of the conflict in England 
between king and nobility which came to an end in the War of the Roses 
and resulted in giving her the Tudor line resting on middle class sup- 
port. The appearance of the Stuart line and the subsequent conflict 
between these kings and the English parliament, which is so full of sig- 
nificance in American history, is not considered as a factor in our polit- 
ical genesis. England did not become mistress of the seas by her vic- 
tory over the Spanish Armada in 1588, for this result came about by 
that extraordinary union of the royal power of a Tudor with the busi- 
ness sagacity and indomitable energy of the English middle class. 
While we are told in considerable detail of the origin and growth of the 
New England colonies, hardly a hint is given of that significant migra- 
tion from England which took place after the execution of Charles I 
and which peopled Virginia and Maryland with over thirty thousand 
middle class Englishmen, fully as firm in their convictions upon the sub- 
ject of English liberty as the best of the Puritans. If our author had 
taken account of this elementary fact in our colonial history, he might 
have hesitated before affirming in such positive terms, as he does in his 
chapter on the origins of democracy, that Virginia was the natural hab- 
itat of Jeffersonian democracy and states rights, while New England 
was the home of Federalism and loose construction. Such facile gen- 
eralizations as these are exceedingly unfortunate as they tend to throw 
doubt upon the author's grasp of the subject and the accuracy of his 
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judgment. We are told for instance that, "the creation of these great 
creditor and debtor classes was one of the chief results of the character 
of colonial growth," and again in the same connection, "the adoption 
of the Constitution marked the victory of the creditor party, which was 
promptly crushed in 1800 by the debtors enrolled as Anti-Federalists. ' ' 
It was the Republican, not the Anti-Federalist party which was victor- 
ious in 1800 and that it was not a party of debtors, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, can be seen from the fact that most of the towns carried by 
the Republicans in 1800 were in the eastern third of the state, or the 
same region that twelve years before had supported the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The American Revolution is discussed through five chapters while the 
equally important period of organization and adjustment from 1789 to 
the War of 1812 is compressed into one. Jefferson's part in the na- 
tional development he dismisses with a scant paragraph and the am- 
biguous remark that he interpreted the Constitution "in the light of 
the people's ideas instead of by the notions of its framers." The period 
succeeding the War of 1812 is compressed into two chapters, ' ' American 
System" and "Jacksonian Democracy." There is little new in these 
chapters, the material is lacking in arrangement, and there is much 
repetition. Clay is given the credit for the beginnings of our so-called 
American system while Calhoun's part in its inception is not noticed. 
Hayne's argument on state sovereignty is given completely while Web- 
ster's is much mutilated by the substitution of assertion for argument. 
Jackson 's successful fight for responsibility in public office is not noticed 
except as the ' ' spoils system. ' ' The making of the Middle West with its 
peculiar point of view, its breadth of vision, and its belief in personal 
freedom is barely touched upon. In summing up these seventeen chap- 
ters there is very evident lack of orderly presentation; masses of de- 
tails are allowed to obscure the lines of organic development and sub- 
jects of vital importance are either omitted altogether or dismissed with 
only a word of comment. 

In marked contrast to this method the remaining chapters of the book 
give in ample detail the main features of our national history since 
1850. The author shows considerable skill in bringing out the essential 
features of the subjects under discussion and in presenting them in a 
convincing manner. If any criticism were offered it would be that it is 
too exclusively a history of slavery rather than a national history. This 
is a defect, indeed, of the whole presentation, since it is evidently in- 
tended to present certain phases of American life to the exclusion of all 
others. 

As a reference work, therefore, this book can hardly be recommended 
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but as a partial discussion of certain limited fields of our histoi*y it will 
undoubtedly appeal to a considerable number of readers. 

ORIN Gr. LlBBY 

Immigration. A World Movement and its American Significance. By 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913. 455 p.) 
Immigration and Labor. The Economic Aspects of European Immi- 
gration to the United States By Isaac A. Hourwich. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. 544 p.) 
The Immigrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1913. 336 p.) 
Writers on immigration are not agreed as to the effects of immigra- 
tion, especially of the "newer immigration," on the life of the older 
elements of the American people. At one extreme are those who view 
the ever-recurring invasions from Europe with increasing alarm. At 
the other extreme is a group that sees in the coming of the peoples from 
southern Europe a substantial gain to the United States. Of the writers 
of the three monographs under consideration, the first is avowedly op- 
posed to the limited restrictions now placed on immigration ; the sec- 
ond, while admitting that the "newer immigration" leaves much to be 
desired, considers that its advantages to all concerned outweigh the dis- 
advantages that may arise from it; the third steers a more moderate 
course, inclining more often toward the views of the first writer. Each 
of the monographs has a good index, the first and last have bibli- 
ographies, while the second has a comprehensive appendix made up of 
important data. 

Of the nineteen chapters in Professor Fairchild 's monograph, one is 
devoted to a general introduction, five to a historical introduction to the 
present-day situation in the United States, and the rest to the effect of 
immigration on the immigrants themselves as well as on the people 
among whom they come to dwell. The most important chapters have to 
do with standards of living, economic and social effects of immigration, 
and conditions of immigrants in the United States. It is a matter of 
regret that the earlier chapters do not contain more statistical informa- 
tion, but this omission is partially remedied in later chapters. The 
writer's method of referring to newspapers is cumbersome, and a num- 
ber of quotations found in the body of the text might better have been 
placed in footnotes. Here and there are digressions, as on pages 73, 74, 
interesting to be sure, but hardly important enough to justify the 
lengths to which they have been carried. Important facts relating to 
the numbers of immigrants, their nationality and distribution, however 
well they may be expressed in the text, would be more illuminating had 



